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go to war with the neutrals, and put their ships upon the
same footing with those of our enemy, whose places in
trade they are now filling* By this chain it is that we
are driven on from prohibition to prohibition, till we
find that the prohibition of neutrality itself is our only
remedy; and that we can only trust to the vigilance
of our cruisers for the security of our colonial monopoly,
and the interruption of our enemy's trade* The case
is therefore short and plain* If all nations will not go
to war with France when we choose to do so, we must
go to war with them also* There is no other way of
vexing our enemy, and protecting our mercantile
profits/*x

The author of War in Disguise and other advocates
of British naval policy declared that the outcry in
America came from French houses established there,
and that our triumphant navy was being rendered
useless by the traffic of neutral ships with France and
her allies* And besides our decrees were merely retalia-
tory, provoked by those of the enemy* But as the London
and Liverpool petitioners in evidence laid before Parlia-
ment showed, our measures of retaliation were neither
just towards neutrals nor expedient as regards our own
commercial and shipping interests* They protested
that the inevitable result of the Orders in Council would
be to reduce our American trade from ten to four
millions annually* Many thousands of hands and much
machinery would be thrown out of employment, and
there was the danger of losing our great American
market through a war with the United States*2

1 Edinburgh Review, October 1807*

2 The years 1807 and 1808 are the low-water mark of British states-
manship, for they include a deplorable attack on Danish neutrality as
well as the Orders in Council*